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Highlander Folk School, an Adult 
Education School With a Purpose 


Years ago, Abraham Lincoln, the great emancipator said, “Until all 
men are equal and all are free, there will be no peace.” These words spoken 
nearly one hundred years ago are equally as true today. History has created 
a southern crisis, A ruling southern cuiture built with the blood of the 
Negro and carried on his back for a century, has been stripped of all its 
moral and legal standing. The doctrine of “separate but equal”, no longer 
is accepted, 

The long existing postulate of “black inferiority” no longer is a tenable 
one in light of Negro achievement on the American scene, Segregationists 
have now in many instances, resorted to the resurrection and intensification 
of violence, a weapon too often used in the struggle against human rights, 

Out of this struggle for human dignity, human rights, and true democ- 
racy for all Americans has risen a new institution dedicated to the purpose 
of training leaders in all walks of life to help the Negro deserve and secure 
full citizenship. 

Highlander Folk School is a residential adult school located on the 
tree-shaded Cumberland Plateau, near the little mountain town of Monteagle, 
Tennessee, just off the main highway that connects Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga. Highlander is unlike any other school in the United States. It is a 
place for learning and does a wonderful job of teaching; yet is it not a 
school in the usual sense of teachers, pupils, and a set “curriculum” of 
courses, The courses are the problems on the minds of the teachers and the 
pupils. These persons teach each other and learn from each other. High- 
lander, in short, is a school for people. Its purpose is that of helping the 
people of the south to understand better their particular problems and to 
develop the ability and skills for solving these problems peacefully. High- 
lander does this by existing — by providing a place under congenial, though 
simple physical circumstances, where adult people can get together for talk- 
ing out and about their problems of the moment. There is guidance. 
There are books, newspapers, magazines, pamplets, phonograph records, 
films, and tape recordings. However, the main thing about the Highlander 
workshops, as they are called, is the informal, relaxed exchange of points of 
view by the students themselves. Due to this fact, many who come to High- 
lander as learners, leave and go back to their communities as courageous 
leaders, John Dewey referred to Highlander as “one of the most important 
social-educational projects in America.” The school looks more like a farm 
than a school and has always operated on the proverbial shoe string. 

Because of its democratic character, it was inevitable that this school, 
modeled after Danish counterparts, should play a vital role in burying the 
“Jim Crow” system, This was however not its role at its founding in 1932; 
Highlander’s basic purpose was to be a school for any and all kinds of prob- 
lems that southerners had to face. 

When Highlander was founded, the most pressing problems of the 
people of the south were like those everywhere. there were problems of the 
great depression. Especially hard hit were the white mountain-folks of the 
Cumberlands . So when Myles Horton himself a product of these mountains, 
came back after study for the ministry at the University of Chicago and the 
New York University Theological Seminary. he found the greatest problem 
of this area was how to survive in the face of farm blight and unemployment. 
He said, “What's too big for one person to handle can be figured out by all 
of us together.” We will have a new school—not for teaching reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, but a school for our problems. This philosophy helped 
Myles and Zelphia Horton to carry out this program at Highlander. 

This school became the center in the mountains where the people came 
to learn better how to use their physical and material resources, how to get 
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ABOUT THE NIGERIAN CONFERENCE 


About the Nigerian Conference — 
One of the most far-reaching oc- 
currences in African history took 
place in the late spring of 1957 in 
London’s historic Lancaster House. 
The Nigerian Constitutional Confer- 
ence was to decide the future of some 
35 million people, the future com- 
position of the British Empire and 
the future strength of the Common- 
wealth, that strong support of 
parliamentary democracy. 

Just a few months back we were 
in Lancaster House — then it was 
the scene of the first Suez Confer- 
ence, also during times which tried 
men’s souls and which since have 
had world-wide reverberations, 

Mr. Lennox Boyd, Secretary for 
Colonial Affairs, set the stage for 
his role in this latest Nigerian meet- 
ing when he noted in the opening 
speech that: “The prosperity, good 
government, and unity of Nigeria” 
would be the object of any sugges- 
tions he might put forth by way of 
proposal or counter-proposal, Of 
course he was to referee, and recon- 
cile the opposing views of the vari- 
ous factions. The Colonial Office soon 
also made it plain that Regional self- 
government was acceptable only if it 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


did not damage the unity of the Ni- 
gerian Federation. Likewise it was 
also soon apparent that the issue of 
separate states would for a time have 
to be by-passed in favor of the more 
far-reaching objective of regional 
self-government, even though it also 
was on the agenda. 

Mr.,Lennox-Boyd had no apology 
to offer for the role of the U.K. in 
Nigeria. “The past is here for all the 
world to see in the rule of law that 
prevails throughout Nigeria, in the 
justice, in the devotion of the public 
service, in the freedom of speech — 
in the protection of minorities, in 
the material prosperity and in the 
sense of unity which should enable 
Nigeria to grow into a great and re- 
spected nation, . . .” 

This same unity theme was sound- 
ed in the words of Sir James Robert- 
son, who called attention to the in- 
terdependence of various parts of 
the country, urging that provision be 
made for just treatment of the Civil 
Service “upon whom the business of 
making the Constitution work will 
fall.” 

Of course, they had more than uni- 
ty among Nigerians in mind here — 
British civil servants will be needed 


for some time to come, and pre- 
mature attempts at Nigerianization 
were to be avoided, Discussions on 
the future of these British Civil Ser- 
vants were extended, and a working 
committee was set up composed of 
representatives from the three re- 
gions the Cameroons and the Colon- 
ial Office. 


Actually, the problem of agree- 
ment among the various regions in 
Nigeria was no longer the issue that 
it had been during the elections and 
during the anxious days preparatory 
to the London meeting. Before leav- 
ing Africa, unquestioned agreement 
had been reached on the major is- 
sues: (1) regional self-government: 
(2) independence by 1959; (3) in- 
terim changes in the central govern- 
ment leading to complete transfer of 
power; and (4) a constitution that 


would insure unity. 


The problem was how the attain- 
ment of these objectives could be 
reached. Realistically, Dr. Azikiwe 
expressed the hope that the Consti- 
tution would make allowance for 
“the diversities which are a feature 
of our various communities.” Such 
a Constitution must also preserve the 
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corporate existence of Nigeria as a 
political entity, he said, and regret- 
fully added: “Erroneous ideas about 
our differences in customes, habits, 
traditions and ways of 
life have been widely disseminated, 
but it is our supreme duty in this 
conference to prove that that which 
unites us is stronger than that which 
disunites us.” “We have travelled 


languages, 


1,000 miles in quest of freedom,” he 


said, 

A practical note was struck by 
Dr. E. M. L. Endeley with whom we 
recalled having had the same discus- 
sion during his brief visit to New 
York last year. Now Leader of Gov- 
Business in the House of 
Assembly in the Southern Camer- 
he noted that 
hoped a way would be found to fur- 
ther development of the country. 
They had been “grossly neglected in 
the past,” and now must be protected, 
and they must have peace. 


ernment 


oons, his delegation 


Soon negotiations were underway 
on the details of the agreed outlines 
of early self-government in the West- 
ern and Eastern Regions (the 
Northern Region was not pressing 
for immediate self government, 
though it had joined the other two 
regions in demanding all-Nigeria in- 
dependence in 1959), 


An interesting development was the 
enthusiasm shown by all 3 Premiers 
for membership in the Common- 
wealth when they became independ- 
ent, Dr. Azikiwe seemed to express 
the view of all in his radio address. 
Membership in the Commonwealth 
would, he said, assist their economy 
and contribute to their defense. Then, 
significantly, he noted that in this 
modern world many countries would 
dangle promises before an independ- 
ent Nigeria, but their course would 
be to remain with the friends they 
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Emily R. and Kivie 
Kaplan 
PROFILE OF A PHILANTHROPIST 


WALTHAM, MASS. — A Boston 
couple whose lives have been dedi- 
cated to the advancement of Negroes 
and other minority groups will un- 
derwrite at the cost of $75,000 the 
construction of a unique study hall 
at Brandeis University in memory of 
President Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kivie Kaplan, 75 
Hammond Street, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., will sponsor construction of 
a Lincoln Room in the proposed 
American Civilization Center at Bran- 
deis, Personal articles and reproduc: 
tions of treasures from Lincoln’s life 
will be displayed in this seminar 
classroom. Surrounded by the mem- 
orabilia of President Lincoln, stu- 
dents of American history and so- 
ciety will work in an atmosphere 
conducive to creative scholarship. 

Dr. Abram L., Sachar, president of 
the University, in announcing the gift, 
disclosed that the Lincoln Room 
will be known as the Emily R. and 
Kivie Kaplan Hall in honor of the 
donors. 

“I am delighted with this identi- 
fication at Brandeis University. Em- 
ily and Kivie Kaplan have devoted 
a lifetime of effort in behalf of oth- 
ers, and the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln is revered by all minority 
groups. It is fitting that these names 
should be linked in this fashion,” Dr. 
Sachar said, 

Mr. Kaplan is on the national 
Board of the NAACP and Director 
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of that organization’s Boston Branch 
which is housed in the recently 
named Kivie Kaplan Building. He is 
also National Co-Chairman of the 
NAACP Life Membership Commit- 
tee along with Jackie Robinson and 
Dr. Benjamin Mays, president of 
Morehouse College in Atlanta. 


Mr. Kaplan is Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of Colonial Tanning 
Company, Boston, as well as Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Hart- 
nett Tanning Company at Ayer. Mass. 


In 1957 he received an honorary 
Doctor of Humane Letters from Por- 
tia Law School. 


Closely identified with many Bos- 
ton philanthropic endeavors, Mr. 
Kaplan is a member of the Social 
Action Commission of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and 
a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Newton - Wellesley Hospital. He 
is also Chairman and Treasurer of 
the Endowment Fund Committee of 
the Jewish Memorial Hospital, and 
a new wing of that hospital was re- 
cently named the Emily R. and Kiv- 
ie Kaplan Wing in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kaplan as donors. He is a life 
Trustee and one of the founders of 
Temple Emanuel in Newton: Vice- 
President and Executive Committee 
member of the Associated Jewish 
Philanthropies of Boston; Trustee 
of the Combined Jewish Appeal: a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the Jewish Vocational Service, 
Inc.; and a past President of The 210 
Associates, a national philanthropic 
agency of the shoe, leather and al- 
lied industries. 
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OFFICIAL SUPPORT FOR NEW 


YORK CELEBRATION 


(See names on page 174) 


PROCLAMATION 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 


For almost three centuries and a 
half—ever since 1619 when a pirate 
ship put in at Jamestown, Virginia. 
and left behind a score of Negroes 
kidnapped from the Spanish West 
Indies—people of African descent 
have been making vital contributions 
to the building of our great country. 

Many Negroes gave their lives in 
helping us to win our War of Inde- 
pendence. They have bravely and 
loyally served the Stars and Stripes 
in all our wars. They are rising 
steadily and in ever increasing num- 
bers to positions of great responsi- 
bility and trust. They have made 
great contributions to our culture. 
They have enriched our music and 
other arts, our science and educa- 
tion, and our spiritual, civic, and’ pol- 
itical life. Recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions reaffirming our basic demo- 
cratic principle of equal rights for 
all have opened, in spite of some un- 
toward incidents, new opportunities 
for Negro advancement, It is the duty 
of us all to support these court decis- 
ions and the fair enforcement of the 
law. 

The study of Negro life and cul- 
ture should be encouraged as an in- 


tegral part of our American culture, 
and it is fitting that we pay tribute 
to the progress and achievements of 
our 15,000,000 fellow Americans of 
Negro descent. 

NOW, Therefore, I, Averell Harri- 
man, Governor of the State of New 
York, do hereby proclaim February 
9-16, 1958, as 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
in the State of New York, and call 
upon all the people, and particularly 
our schools, to join in all appropri- 
ate observance of the occasion. 
GIVEN under my hand and the 
Privy Seal of the State at the 
Capitol in the City of Albany 
this tenth day of February in 
the year of our Lord, one thous- 
and nine hundred and_fifty- 
eight. 
AVERELL HARRIMAN 
SEAL 
By the Governor: 
Jonathan R. Bingham 


Secretary to the Governor 


PROCLAMATION 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
CITY OF NEW YORK 

WHEREAS: “Negro — History 
Week” will be observed from Feb- 
ruary 9th through February 1L6th: 
and 


WHEREAS: This is the 21st An- 
niversary of the celebration of this 
observance in the City of New York: 
and 

WHEREAS: The History of contri- 
butions made by the the Negro to 
our City since the early days of its 
founding, have been of incalculable 
benefit to all its citizens, 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of the City of New 
York, do hereby proclaim the Week 
of February 9th through February 
16th as 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 

in New York City, and do urge the 
citizens of the City of New York to 
take due recognizance of the advance- 
ment of the Negro in Religion, Lit- 
erature, Art, Music, Law. Politics, 
Industry, and of his unrelenting 
struggle to attain free stature as a 
citizen of our Democracy, by appro- 
priate ceremonies in Schools, Church- 
es. Civic, Labor, Political and So- 
cial Institutions, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of 
the City of New York to be affixed 
this 30th day of January, 1958. 

Robert F. Wagner 
Mayor, The City of New York 
SEAL 
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NEW YORK OBSERVES 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 

Proclamations issued. by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of the 
City of New York and Gov. W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, Governor of the State 
of New York spur citizens to observe 
Negro History Week. 

Attached photograph shows Mayor 
Wagner presenting proclamation to 
Dr. James Egert Allen in New York 
City on January 30, 1958. 

( Photo—Reading from left to right) 

1. Mrs. Ethel DePass, Membership 
Chairman, N.Y. Branch ASNLH. 

2. Dr. James Egert Allen, Treas- 
urer and Program Coordinator of 
N.Y. Branch, ASNLH. 

3. Mayor Robert F. Wagner 

4. Mrs. Francis Anderson, former 
vice-president of United Parents As- 
sociation in New York City, 

5. Mr. George W. Glover, vice- 
president N.Y. City Branch ASNLH. 

6. Mrs. Alsie E. Dorsey, Former 
National President, lota Phi Lambda 
Business Sorority. 

7. Mrs. Florence E. Henderson, 
Vice President. New York City 
Branch, ASNLH. 


(See Photo at top of page 173) 


Detroit Branch 
Newly Elected Officers for ensuing 
year ASNLH 

Saturday, March 1, 1958 

Detroit Historical Museum 

President. Arthur D. Coar; Vice- 

President, John Chavis; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Rhobena Nelson: 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Dau- 
phine Walker; Treasurer, Harvey C. 
Jackson. 
DETROIT HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM 

By Hart WILLIAMS 

The Detroit Historical Museum is 

governed by the Board of Directors 
of the Detroit Historical Society, and 
anything said, or written concerning 
either agency, must necessarily, in- 
clude in their functionings, a similar- 
ity of mutual interests and coopera- 
tion. With no intention of levity, let 
it be said that there exists between 
the two groups a mutuality of ad- 
miration, which has made of the De- 
troit Historical Museum, an institu- 
tion unique and noteworthy in_ its 
management and civic and cultural 
value. Between all levels of adminis- 


tration and maintenance within the 
Museum, is observable. at all times. 
an espirt de corps, or remarkable 
depth and meaning. And we serious- 
ly doubt, that any other similar in- 
stitution in the land can boast of 
a historical museum equal in impor- 
tance to that of the Motor City of 
the World. 


The fame of the Detroit Histori- 
cal Museum has traveled far and 
near. Throughout the years have 
come to its halls men and women of 
prominence in museum activities 
from many sections of this country 
and Canada, who go away marvel- 
ing at the accomplishments made by 
those supervising the operation of 
the institution. 

Under the direction of Dr. Henry 
D. Brown, who came to the museum 
ten years ago, the Detroit Museum 
has made its greatest advance. A 
person of progressive ability, to 
which is added a fine degree of art- 
istry, he is also the possessor of a 
personality, in which intelligence and 
understanding are delightfully blend- 
ed with a congenial temperament, at- 
tractive to any who come in contact 
with him. And he is eminently fair. 
and impartial in his execution as di- 
rector of one of the country’s finest 
examples of museum management. 

The Museum staff. among all levels. 
is integrated, There are twenty-four 
employes of colour, five of whom 
are of civil service rating as public 
service guides of both sexes; seven 
are in the maintenance department: 
eight others are listed as building at- 
tendants. Included in the men of the 
maintenance department are an as- 
sistant storekeeper and a park main- 
tenance man. 

James B. Jones is Junior Histori- 
cal Museum Preparator. Marine di- 
vision; Robert C. Wright, Historical 
Museum Preparator; John Chavis. 
Historical Museum Assistant: Shir- 
ley Clark, typist, switchboard oper- 
ator. Some within this category have 
master’s degrees. These men are all 
experts in their particular field of 
museum work, which consists large- 
ly of designing models for exhibits, 
and layouts for widow displays, hav- 
ing had art or engineering training 
while in college. 

The Detroit Historical Museum ex- 
emplifies Democracy in its finest con- 
cepts and aspects, 
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Florida 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK AT 

FLORIDA A & M UNIVERSITY 
By CLeopatRa Love 

Negro History Week is one of the 
most important weeks in the year. 
This is a week dedicated to the study 
of the achievements of the Negro. 
This does not mean that the history 
of a great race or, in fact any race 
can be learned in a week. This week 
should acquaint participants with 
some of the many achievements of 
the Negro and should stimulate the 
desire to continue studying. 

The Theme: Negro History a Fac- 
tor in Nationalism and International. 
ism” is very timely and very broad. 
It is really impossible to feature in 
one project all the Negroes who have 
played important roles on the nation- 
al and international stage. So in this 
display only a few were shown. But 
we sincerely hope that all who saw it 
will be inspired to continue studying 
about our great race. 

Negro History Week was celebrat- 
ed in the following manner at Flor- 
ida A. and M. University: 
TUESDAY — Chapel Assembly — 

Speaker, Dr. Prince Wilson, Dean, 

Morris Brown College. (Chapel 

Assembly under the sponsorship of 

the College of Arts and Sciences, 

the Schoo! of Education and the 

Hellenistic Socety). 

Luncheon—Miss Princess Bowen, 

in charge. 
WEDNESDAY—Mid-Week Medita- 

tion—Speaker, Mr. Clifford Taylor 
FRIDAY—Panel Discussion—*The 

Negro in History” Mr. George D. 

King and Mr. J. D. Jones sponsors, 
FRIDAY—Proud American Day — 

Hellenistic Society and Mr. L. T. 

Blatch, sponsors. 

Displays were set up by Miss Cleo- 
patra Love and her students. These 
displays featured the Negro in many 
important phases of national and 
international life. They were viewed 
with great interest by scores of teach- 
ers and students, 

First was a display of a large his- 
torical calendar of the month of 
February. The important events of 
each day were given. 

Next were Negro Statesmen. The 
students were really surprised to see 
the names and pictures of such a 
large number. The following are some 
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of their remarks: “Miss Love, is it 
really true that Mississippi had a 
Representative?” “Oh look, Florida 
had a Representative.” “Our race is 
all right.” Most startling remark 
of all was this, “Can you study Negro 
History more than one week, or is 
there a penalty?” 


Now let us move over to the Edu- 
cators, It goes without saying that 
Booker T. Washington will always 
be in the spotlight. However we have 
in this area many great educators 
who share the spotlight with him, 
because of their great contributions 
to the educational world. 


A valuable pamphlet was added 
to this collegtion by Dr. George W. 
Gore. The pamphlet contains histor- 
ica] sketches of the lives of the presi- 
dents of Florida A, and M. Univer- 
sity. They are Mr. Thomas DeSalle 
Tucker (1887-1907): Mr. Thomas 
Vann Gibbs (1887-1900, Vice Presi- 
dent); Mr. Nathan B. Young (1901- 
1923): Mr. William H. A. Howard. 


Acting President (1923-1924): Mr. 


J. B. Briggs Sr.. Acting President 
(1944); Mr. H. M. Efferson, Acting 
President (1949-1950): Dr. George 


W. Gore (1950. ——):;: Mr. J. R. E. 


Lee Jr.. Vice President ( 1957- 


Let us now take a look at the cen- 
ter of the display, here we see a 
large picture of President Abraham 
Lincoln and beside him on the left 
is Dr, Carter G. Woodson, the found- 
er of Negro History Week. and on 
his right is Frederick Douglass, or- 
ator, editor and abolitionist. Also in 
this area are the pitcures of many 
outstanding abolitionists. 


The humanitarians are in this same 
area —.the abolitionists worked for 
the freedom of the Negro, and the 
humanitarians are working for the 
Negro to get his rights. So here we 
find many great men, among them: 
Dr. Walter F. White, Mr. Thurgood 
Marshall, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
Mr. Roy Wilkins, and Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. 


Some of the organizations in this 
area are: The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. the Urban League, The Talla- 
hassee Intercivic Council. and the 
Montgomery Improvement Associa- 
tion, 


Let us consider next our Doctors 


and Scientists: Dr. Drew, Dr. Car- 

ver, Dr. Lawless are only a few. 
The inventors are coming in for 

their share of attention, because few 
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people realize how many great  in- 
ventors we really have. But the great- 
est surprise is that Mr. Green, a 
Negro invented the cotton gin. 
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Most of the spectators know about 
our great churchmen and we really 
have a large number. 

Our writers and editors are very 
interesting, and especially Mr. W. A. 
Scott because he is manager and ed- 
itor of the Atlanta Daily World, the 
only Negro daily paper in America. 

Let us take a look at our Captains 
of Industry and our Business, here 
we see Mr. John Merrick, Mr. Alonzo 
Herndon, Mr. Norris Herndon, Mr. 
E. M. Martin, Mr. A, L. Lewis, Mad- 
ame C. J. Walker, Mrs A. E. Malone, 
Mr. Walter Aiken and scores of 
others, 

We go next to Sports, we have 
many who have won both national 
and international fame, a few of them 
are: Jackie Robinson, Roy Campan- 
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ella, Larry Doby, Althea Gibson, Joe 
Louis, Joe Perry and Sam Jones. Let 
us not forget the coaches and train- 
ers who work with these people 
Our race is blessed with outstand- 
ing musicians and in this display we 
have the names of twenty-five and 
the pictures of sixteen others. We 
shall always love Mr. Roland Hayes. 
our greatest tenor and near him is a 
picture of Miss Marian Anderson. 
Time will not permit us to discuss 
each one, we must spend 
some time with our great artists. Mr. 
Henry O, Tanner is internationally 
known and we have many others who 
are famous at home and abroad. 


because 


We must now pause to give recog- 
nition to the many Negroes who are 


internationally known. We have seen 
them in other areas, but here we see 
them once more: Ralph Bunche, G. 
W. Carver, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Alexander Pushkin, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Booker T. Washington, W. E. B. 
DuBois, Toussaint L’Overture and 
Henry O, Tanner. 


All races have their shrines, stat- 
ues and monuments and we have 
ours. They are dear to us. This is the 
last area in the display. 


In addition to the activities and the 
displays there are daily discussions 
in the classes on the Negro. Judging 
by the interest shown and the ques- 
tions asked, it is safe to say that the 
students are hungry for knowledge of 
our people. 


OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION 
Negro History Week-Negro History 


MONTH 
By Dominion R. Glass 
President of Texas College 
Tyler, Texas 
To the Dean, Faculty, Students and 

Community: 

WHEREAS: our College promotes 
the study and teaching of man’s cul- 
tural achievements and helps students 
develop competence, character and 
christian citizenship; and 

WHEREAS: any omission or dis- 
tortion of the contribution of some 
minority elements in textbooks or 
other organized affairs of life has 
made such study and teaching diff- 
cult and incomplete; and 

WHEREAS: the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 
organized by Carter G. Woodson and 
others in LOLS, has promoted since 
February 7, 1926 the observance of 


Negro History Week to include these 
elements in the life activities them- 
selves and all accounts of such ac- 
tivities; and 

WHEREAS: the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History has 
designated February 9-14, 1958 as 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK and the 
Department of Social Science and 
Business (through the Social Science 
Club and the Business Club) has des- 
ignated February 1 - 28, 1958 as 
NEGRO HISTORY MONTH, there- 


fore 


I, as President of Texas College. 
do hereby proclaim these two per- 
iods, February 9-14, 1958 as NEGRO 
HISTORY WEEK and February 1- 
28. 1958 as NEGRO HISTORY 
MONTH and encourage you in your 
serveral capacities to assist in pro- 
moting and appreciating the various 
events, 

Finally, | commend the plans and 
programs of the Social Science and 
Business Club and Staff in your class- 


es, your assemblies and in the com- 
munity, 

In official 
give my signature this first day of 
February, 1958. 


recognition thereof 


Dominon R. Glass 


President 


EXERPTS OF SPEECHES BY 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
AFFIRMING THE EQUALITY OF 
THE NEGRO: 

Is it the astonishing that. while we 
are plowing. planting, and reaping, 
using all kinds of mechanical tools, 
erecting houses, constructing bridges, 
building ships, working in metal of 
brass, iron, copper, silver, and gold; 
that while we are reading, writing 
and cyphering, acting as clerks. mer- 
chants, and secretaries, having among 
us lawyers. doctors, ministers, poets, 
authors, editors, orators, and teach- 
ers: that while we are engaged in 
all manner of enterprises common to 
other men — digging gold in Cali- 
fornia, capturing whale in the Pacific, 
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DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


Left to Right: Dr. Howard H. Bell, Hunter O. Brooks, Dr. George W. Domke, Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler, Head of 


Department, Willis L. Brown, Abram M. Tompkins and Dr. M. Jourdan Atkinson. 


feeding sheep and cattle on the hill- 
side, living, moving, acting, thinning. 
planning, living in families as hus- 
bands, wives, and children, and above 
all. confessing and worshipping God, 
and looking hopefully for life and 
immortality beyond the grave—we 
are called upon to prove that we are 
men? 

ADMONITION TO WHITES WHO 

JUDGE NEGROES: 

To the white people I say, measure 
not the colored man from the heights 
you have attained, but rather from 
the depths from which he has come 
—those depths. into which you 
plunged him and held him for two 
centuries, 


PROPHECY OF FULL FREEDOM 


AND INTEGRATION 

What Abraham Lincoln said in re- 
spect of the United States is as true 
of the colored people as of the rela- 
tions of those states, They cannot re- 
main half slave and half free. Until 
this haf-and-half condition is ended, 
you will have an aggrieved class, and 
this struggle will go on. Until color 
shall cease to be a bar to equal par- 
ticipation in the offices and honors 
of this country, this struggle will go 
on. In a word, until truth and hu- 
manity shall cease to be living ideas, 
this struggle will go on... . 

Frederic Douglass, born a slave, 
became a fiery anti-slavery orator 
and journalist, publishing The North 


Star in Rochester, New York. He was 
born in 1817, developed into one of 
the greatest leaders, held numerous 
offices and died in 1895, 

(Selected by S. E. Warren for 
Proud American Day, February 14, 
1958 and the birthday of Frederick 
Douglass during Negro History Week 
and Negro History Month at Texas 
College.) 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK AT 
TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 

Each year the Department of His- 
tory at Texas Southern University in 
observing Negro History Week has 
sponsored programs centering around 
some theme pertaining to the role of 
the Negro in the development of 
American culture, The contributions 
of the Negro and loyal friends among 
other races are highlighted. This 
year, the celebration of “Proud Amer- 
ican Day” added significance to the 
program. 

In the Thursday Morning assem- 
bly. arranged by Mr. W. L. Brown, 
incidents in the lives of three “Proud 
Americans” who were dedicated to 
securing freedom and dignity for 
the Negro were discussed by the 
department of history. This list  in- 
cluded Frederick Douglass, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and Carter G. Wood- 
son, Then panel was composed of 
Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler, Dr. Howard 
H. Bell, Dr. George W. Domke, Dr. 


M. Jourdan Atkinson, Mr. W. L. 
Brown, Mr. Abram M. Tompkins, 
Mr. Hunter O. Brooks, and Dr. I. 
Mein Tsiang. 

On Sunday morning a panel com- 
posed of Professors J. Reuben Sheel- 
er, Henry A, Bullock, John Lash, 
Roland Dalomba, and Howard H. 
Bell was presented over radio station 


KCOH, 


Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and _ inter- 
racia! group ~tudy. 

(32 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


EPPSE, Merl 8.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of ithe evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept ir, place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1949 

EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. | 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Station WDAS 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 


We are proud to report a most 
successful celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week in Philadelphia. 

We are proud to salute and highly 
commend: 

1. Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 
who on February 6th issued the third 
municipal proclamation, 

This stimulated churches, Ameri- 
can Legion Posts, clubs and other 
civic and social organizations to plan 
Negro History programs, 

2. Dr. Allen H. Wetter, Superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia Schools is- 
sued a Letter Directive to principals 
of all Philadelphia schools. 

Many schools held excellent pro- 
grams and celebrations. 

Pedagogical Library for Teachers 
distributed to teachers a social stud- 
ies unit “The American Negro Con- 
tributes to the American Way of 
Life” and a bibliography. 

3. Free Public Library of Philadel- 
phia set up in the Social Science De- 
partment a pictorial exhibit of out- 
standing Negroes and published this 
list of books on a book-mark. 

4. Mr. Eustace Gay, Editor of The 


Philadelphia Tribune. who gave ex- 
cellent editorial endorsement and 
news coverage to Negro History ac- 
tivities. 

5. Mrs. Bernice Thompson, The 
Bernice Thompson Hour on Radio 
Station WDAS. 

Was guest of Mrs. Thompson on 
February 8th, Was interviewed con- 
cerning the Founder of Negro His- 
tory Week; its purposes and ways of 
celebration. 

Sincerely yours, 


Edyth H. Ingraham 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS: The Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
has designated the week beginning 
Sunday, February 9, as Negro History 
Week, during which the theme will 
be “Negro History—a Factor in Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism”: 
and 

The continuance of genuine appre- 
ciation and respect among other ra- 
cial groups, for the American Negro 
depends, to a large extent, upon the 
latter's knowledge of his rich heri- 
tage and also upon his past and pres- 
ent contributions to the development 
of our country; and 
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Recognition by the general public 
of the necessity for encourageing Ne- 
gro youths to take their rightful place 
in the large group of boys and girls 
who soon will be called upon to ac- 
cept positions of responsibility in 
their local, state, and federal govern- 
ments is all-important; and 


Every effort should be made to 
disseminate such information among 
all Americans, thereby furthering the 
cause of better human relations in the 
Western Hemisphere: 


NOW. THEREFORE I Richardson 
Dilworth, Mayor of the City of Phil- 
adelphia, do hereby proclaim the 
week, beginning Sunday, February 
9, as 


NECRO HISTORY WEEK 


in Philadelphia, and invite the mem- 
bers of civic, religious, recreational 
and educational organizations to in- 
nitiate and carry forward programs 
designed to inform everyone of the 
American Negro’s contributions to 
the building of Amercia and to help 
develop pride in Negro youths for 
their rich heritage, making them bet- 
ter citizens and better qualified to 
take an active interest in the further 
development of our country. 
(Signed) Richardson Dilworth 


PHILADELPHIA—Left to Right: Jessie a ong Ella L. Smith; Donald C, Wagner; Rosa L. Pitts; Edyth H. 


Ingraham, Chapter President; Elsie J. Jones; Eve 


yn Williams and Bertha Nelson. 


Philadelphia Tribune, 2-11-58. 
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Mayor 
(Signed) Frederic R. Mann 
City Representative 
SEAL 
Given under my hand the Seal of the 
City of Philadelphia this sixth day of 
February, one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-eight. 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA — DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTEN DENCE 
File 1 
February 3, 1958 
To the Principal: 
Please note the following concern- 
ing 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
February 9-16, 1958 


A major objective of this observ- 
ance is to help all children appreci- 
ate the important part which the 
American Negro has played in the 
cultural heritage of our nation. 

The Pedagogical Library has many 
books which provide excellent re- 
source material on the contribution 
of the American Negro. In addition, 
teachers may obtain the following 
free teaching aids in the Pedagogical 
Library: 

1. A suggested social studies unit, 
“The American Negro Contrib- 
utes to the American Way of 
Life.” 

2. A_ bibliography 
books. 

These materials will be helpful to 
teachers’ planning activities for Ne- 
gro History Week and for Brother- 
hoaod Week. 

Pictures, posters and pamphlet ma- 
terial may be ordered by writing to 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History 

National Office 

1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C, 

The celebration of Negro History 
Week is another opportunity to con- 
tribute to the overall program of 
human relations education in our 
schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN H. WETTER 


Superintendent of Schools 


of children’s 


(a copy) 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


OKLAHOMA 


Dr. Albert N. D. Brooks 

Secretary-Treasurer 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History 


1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1. D.C. 
Dear Sir: 


At the request of Mr. A. O. Dunlap, 
Principal of Douglass High School, 
Wewoka, Oklahoma, we are sending 
you a program of the activities held 
during Negro History Week. Would 
you please publish as much of this 
as you can in one of the Negro His- 
tory Bulletins before the close of this 
school year 

Respectfully yours. 
C. A. Jackson 
State Chairman 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL 
WEWOKA, OKLAHOMA 


Douglass high Schoo] was the scene 
of unusual activities during the 1958 
observance of Negro History Week. 
Classroom and assembly programs of 
special interest and historic value 
were presented throughout the week. 

Outstanding accomplishments of 
the Negro in the fields of education, 
literature, dramatics, politics, music, 
sports. vocational education and hu- 
man relations were depicted by spe- 
cially-arranged skits. Each perform- 
ance proved conclusively that the 
Negro is an integral part of society 
and has always made significant con- 
tributions to civilizations. 


The public program Friday night 
was the climax of the observance. 
The school, churches, civic organiza- 
tions, fraternity and sorority joined 
forces in presenting a program that 
was informative and inspirational to 


all. Miss Cora Daniel, a_ senior, 
served as mistress of ceremonies with 
with Rev. Goree L. James, Pastor of 
Jones Temple C.M.E. Church deliv- 
ering the address. Miss Sequelon 
Rhodes gave a Reading “The Foun- 
dation of Integration.” Music was 
furnished by the D.H.S. Band and 
Choral group. 

The Scrap Book and placard dis- 
play, which consisted of one hun- 
dred twenty-nine books and 20 pla- 
cards, were judged by Mrs. B. M. 
Burner, Mrs. Tillman, Mrs. G. James, 
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Rev. E. C. Walters and Bro. Frank 
Watts. The championship ribbon was 
won by Lloyd Buford McCombs, 2nd 
grade and Agnes Carter 3rd grade, 
quite a bit of work had been done on 
all the books and much credit should 
be given to teachers and pupils alike. 

The contribution for the Study of 
Negro Life and History revealed 
these facts: Classes $21.10; Order of 
Eastern Star, Electa 146, $2.00; Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Givingston, $2.00; Pe- 
ony Flower Unit, $2.00; Non Pariel 
Club, $2.00: Rose Flower Unit, 
$2.00; Dahlia Unit, $2.00; Iris Unit, 
$1.00; Alpha Xi Chapter, Delta Sig- 
ma Theta Sorority, $2.50; City Wide 
Mission, $2.00; Clarks Council, 
$2.00; American Legion, $5.00; Aux- 
iliary American Legion, $2.00; Kap- 
pa Alpha Psi, $2.00; Churches: 
Church of God in Christ, $1.00; Jones 
Temple C.M.E., $2.00; Park Metho- 
dist, $2.00; Church of Christ, $4.88: 
St. John A.MLE., $2.00; Church of 
the Living God, $1.00; St. Paul Bap- 
tist, $2.00. 

The Negro History Week Commit- 
tee, Mrs. E. A. Gorman chairman, 
wishes to thank all of its dedicated 
workers, Through the years we have 
supported the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 
wholeheartedly. Contributions this 
year totaled 071.60. Our salute and 
deep appreciation to you! 

Mrs. E. A. Gorman, Chairman 
N.H.W. 
Mr. A. O. Dunlap, Principal 


DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL 
Wewoka, Oklahoma 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
February 9 - 16. 1958 
THEME: “Negro History—A Factor 
in Nationalism and International- 

ism” 

SUNDAY—The Ministers are urged 
to participate in the observance by 
emphasizing important facts about 
the theme in their services. . 

Members of the English department 
will speak at the following Church- 
es: (Supervised by Mrs. BE. A. 
Johnson and Mrs, E. A. Gorman). 

Friendship Baptist .. Ola Mae Starnes 

Scipio . Rosetta Edwards 

St. Paul Baptist Robert Phillips 

Jones Temple CME..Beulah Randolp 

Park Street Methodist .. Barbara 

McDuffy 
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St. Joseph Bap. .. Barbara Thompson 
Church of God in Christ .. Charlotte 

Pierce 
Church of Christ .. Justina Jones 
St. John AME... Johnnie Brooks 
First Baptist, Lima..Bernard Hubbard 
Pilgrim Rest ... Doris Graham 
Parkers Chapel Cornel Bert 
Rock Hill Leroy Hill 


Apostle Faith Temple Albert 
Stevenson 

Church of the Living God ... Clyde T. 
Kemp 


Ora L. Beavers 
MONDAY—February 10 
1:05- 1:30—Achievements of Ne- 
groes in the Social Science Area. 
Social Studies classes — Super- 
vised by Mrs. F. Cudjoe and Mr. 

W. F. Parker. 
Grade School — Guest Speaker, 
Miss W. P. Graves. 
TUESDAY—February 11 
1:05- 1:30-—“The Negro’s Contnri- 
bution to Literature’”—Supervised 
by Mrs. E. A. Johnson and Mrs. 
E. A. Gorman. 
Grade School—Scrap Books 
Gift Day—Contribution of books, 
magazines and pictures 
WEDNESDAY—February 12 
1:05? 1:30—“The Negro In Sci- 
ence and Inventions’’—Supervised 
by Mr. A. O. Dunlap and Mr. O. 
A. Roquemore 
Grade School—Stories about Out- 
standing Negroes 
THURSDAY—February 13 
1:05- 1:30-—“The Negro In Arts 
and Music”—Supervised by Mrs. 
J. Seott and Mr.'W, E, Camp- 
bell 


Grade 


Spring Creek ... 


School—Stories about Ne- 
groes 
FRIDAY—February 14 
1:05- 1:30—The Negroes’ Contri- 
bution in Vocations and Sports 
Supervised by Mrs. N. L. Buckner, 
Mr. C. G. Holt and Mr. J. W. 
Griffin, 
Grade School—Quiz on noted Ne- 
groes 
PUBLIC PROGRAM 
7:00 p.m.—DISPLAY—Scrap Book 
and Placards (Library) Grades 
1-12 
7:30 p.m.—BAND CONCERT — 
Douglass High Schoo] Band. Mr. 
W. E. Campbell, Director 
8:00 p.m.—MUSIC—Douglass Grade 


School Mr. W. 

rector 

Douglass High School, Mrs. B. 

J. Scott, Director 

GUEST SPEAKER 

NOTE: All Classes, Churches and 

Organizations are asked to give dona- 
tions for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. Reports will be taken at the 
Public Program, Friday night, Febru- 
ary 14, 1958. 
Scrap Books 
Display 
Grade School 


Stevenson, Di- 


Grades l- 6 
Grades 7-12 
. Individual books 
(each pupil) 

All organizations and individuals 
are invited to place Scrap Books on 
display. 

An all city committee is making 
plans for an extensive study of the 
Negro in each organization in, We- 
woka. 

The following committees are work- 
ing perfecting the program. 

Bibliography about Negroes, Mrs. 
E. A. Gorman, Mrs. E. A, Johnson 
and Miss Marjorie Pennington. 

Scrap Books and Display—Mes- 
dames Gorman, Buford, Stevenson, 
Newton, and F. Cudjoe. 

Publicity Committee: Mrs, F. Cud- 
joe, Mr. N. Quinn, Mr. J. Griffin, 
Mr. C. G Holt. 

Financial Committee—Mr, James 
Scott, Miss W. P. Graves, Rev. Wal- 


ters, Rev. G. Pames, Rev. J. E. 
Hughes, Cora Daniels and Robert 
Phillips. 


Student Aids—President of each 
class and organization. 
COMMITTEE: Mrs, E, A. Gorman, 

Chairman, Miss E. A. Johnson, Mr. 

A. O. Dunlap, Principal 

Mesdames Julia McDuffy, Annie 
Deavers, B. Coffey, B. G. Walters, 
A. L. Dunlay, W. P. Graves, C. L. 
Coffey, Inez McComb, and G, Holt. 

Messrs J. C. Scott, W. E. Camp- 
bell, C. G. Holt, M. Morris, Rev. E. C. 
Walters, Rev. Woodfork, Rev. G. 
James, Bro. Frank Watts and Rev. 
J. E. Hughes. 

NEGRO HISTORY DISPLAY 
PLACARDS 
February 9-16, 1958 


Negroes in Sports Griffin 
Negroes in Science Dunlap 
Negroes in Religion .............. Johnson 
Negroes in Polities Cudjoe 
Negroes in Music ................ Campbell 
Negroes in Industry _... Parker 
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Negro Journalists . Johnson 
Negroes in Education .. Gorman 
Negroes in Movies ......... *Johnson 
Negroes in Agriculture Holt 


Negroes in Home Economics-Buckner 


Negroes in Oklahoma |... Cudjoe 
Negroes in Math _... Roquemore 
Large Pictures ww. Gorman 


Individual Scrap Books—Grades 
1-6. 129 books judged by a compe- 
tent committee. 

Exzetta Gorman, Chairman 


N.H.W. Committee 


BOOKS... 


THE NEGRO BEFORE THE CIVIL 
WAR — Seen by a Frenchman 

Stanford University Press has an- 
nounced the forthcoming timely pub- 
lication of a significant contemporary 
document on the status of the Negro 
in antebellum America. Marie, or 
Slavery in the United States, by Gus- 
tave de Beaumont was first published 
in Paris in the 1830's. The first Eng- 
lish translation, by Barbara Chap- 
man, will be published by Stanford 
in September, Although ostensibly a 
novel on the theme of the tragic love 
of a French traveler in the United 
States for one Marie, a “woman of 
color,” actually the fictional frame- 
work of the book is only a peg on 
which the author hangs his sharp 
observations on the color question 
and his indictment of the forces that 
gave rise to it. 


COMPANION OF TOQUEVILLE 


Gustave-Augusta Beaumont de la 
Bonniere — Beaumont for short — 
was the traveling companion (nowa- 
days we call it “research assistant”) 
of no less an investigator than Alexis 
de Tocqueville. Beaumont accompan- 
ied Tocqueville on his travels in this 
country to study the American penal 
system for the government of Louis 
Philippe. Their official mission ac- 
complished, they set themselves, 
jointly, to the analysis of democratic 
society and government in America. 
The results were, for Tocqueville, the 
masterpiece Democracy in America, 
for Beaumont, Marie. It is with this 
tradition of political writing, in many 
ways anticipating the techniques of 
the most advanced methods of to- 
day’s social scientists, that Beau- 
mont’s book is associated, not — de- 
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pite its title — with such abolitionist 
literature as its contemporary, Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin (written fifteen years 
later). 


PROPHETIC ACCOUNT 


Recent students of integration, race 
relations, and race prejudice have 
emphasized the necessity of uncover- 
ing and understanding the hack- 
ground of the problem, its economic, 
psychological, and historical roots. 
Among the early works dealing with 
the problem, from whatever point of 
view, this one by the French Catho- 
lic Beaumont takes on special signifi- 
cance, Beaumont, being a foreigner 
and an aristocrat, did not operate 
within the set of assumptions that 
characterized pro-slavery literature, 
on the one hand, or abolitionist lit- 
erature, on the other. He saw beyond 
the slavery issue as such to the effect 
upon the nation which practiced slav- 
ery: by so doing he anticipated many 
of the problems now making head- 
lines in our newspapers. 


RARE STUDY OF THE NON- 

SLAVE NEGRO 

“In the Southern states one sees 
the wounds inflicted by slavery in 
full flower:” Beaumont writes, “and. 
in the North, the consequences of 
slavery after it has ceased to exist. 
.. . The conditions of the black race 
in America and its influence on the 
future of the United States are the 
true object of this work.” 


The book is a rare contribution to 
the knowledge of the social status of 
the non-slave Negro in this period, 
particularly in New York and Mary- 


left to right: Rev. W. C. Mazique, LeVander Kinds, Rev. C. B. Lewis, Dean of Chapel, sponsor: 


land, Beaumont’s general observa- 
tions about America supplement Toc- 
queville’s, and his reporting of Ameri- 
can morals is in some cases more 
pointed than that of his famous col- 
league. “M. de Tocqueville and I are 
publishing each a book at the same 
time, on subjects as distinct from one 
another as the government of a peo- 
ple is distinct from its customs. .. . 
M. de Tocqueville has described the 
institutions; I myself have tried to 
sketch the traditions.” 


African Portraits 


By Joun Henrik CLARKE 
DINGAAN: Chaka’s Successor. 
“What have I done to you, oh, 

children of my father?” 

The above is reported to be Chaka’s 
last words, spoken to his two broth- 
ers at his death in 1828. No doubt 
he was directing this question through 
his brothers to all the Zulus and the 
other South African tribes that had 
been brought under Zulu dominance 
through his conquest. 

Since his initial show of military 
prowess, as a sub-chief under Dingis- 
wayo, who introduced improved fight- 
ing methods to the Zulus, Chaka 
had united most of the tribes of South 
Africa, and welded them into a fight- 
ing force that was feared and _ re- 
spected. He had halted the wanton 
confiscation of the tribal lands by 
the Dutch and the British, and he 
had successfully defied an empire. 
Succeeding him would not have been 
an easy task for any man. 

Perhaps this in some way explains 
why Dingaan. Chaka’s half-brother 
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and successor, is treated casually and 
often neglected by historians, 


After Chaka’s death, Dingaan had 
to cope with the rekindled desire of 
the Boers and the English to take 
over all South Africa: Prior to this 
time the land hunger of the whites 
had been held in check by Chaka’s 
army and the Boer and English dis- 
trust of each other. 


The Boers of Cape Colony became 
dissatisfied with the results of the 
bogus British Emancipation Act of 
1833, because they could not tolerate 
the idea of having Africans living 
among them as equals, They wanted 
to dispossess the Africans from their 
land and enslave them on plantations, 
With this in mind they started a 
trek toward the interior with the 
hope of establishing a Boer repub- 
lic. 


Before this trek had gone far across 
Zulu lands, Dingaan taught them that 
Zulu military strength and organiza- 
tion had not died with Chaka. He 
met them with a formidable force and 
defeated them after several engage- 
ments. By 1838, ten years after Chak- 
a’s death, Dingaan had led the Zulus 
in triumph to the coast and occupied 
the city of Port Natel. The following 
years his armies met the Boers and 
remnants of English again in one of 
the decisive battles for the control 
of South Africa, The encounter is 
aptly called the Battle of Bloody 
River. 


The spears and the shields of Ding- 
aan’s warriors were no match for 
European guns and cannons, Their 
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bravery and the heavy loss they in- 
flicted on the Boers could not stop 
the tide from turning against them. 
The Zulu’s effort to save their land 
is the most memorable in South Af- 
rican history. The day of this battle, 
December 16th, is still called Ding- 
aan’s Day. 
CLEMENTS KADALIE 
African Trade Unionist 

When the history of South Africa 
is written by men more interested in 
the truth than in attempts to justify 
exploitation, a higher and. more per- 
manent place will be found for the 
name and efforts of Nyasaland’s 
Clements Kadalie, who spent most of 
his life planting and nurturing the 
seeds of trade unionism in the midst 
of conditions and circumstances that 
would have destroyed a lesser man. 

Clements Kadalie came into the 
South African labor movement at the 
time the British and the Dutch were 
closing their ranks against the Afri- 
cans following the bitterness of the 
Boer War. 

The Bantus, who had given some 
assistance to the English during the 
war, had grown disgusted with their 
middle class leaders who had tried 
to appease them with British prom- 
ises that were never kept. The writ- 
ings of Kadalie’s newspaper THE 
WORKERS HERALD, along with the 
efforts of the great Bantu editor John 
Tingo Jabavu, became their new 
stimulant for action, and they began 
to look to themselves for emancipa- 
tion, 

In 1919 Clements Kadalie founded 
the Industrial and Commercial Work- 
ers Union of Africa, that for a while, 
was a supplement to the African Na- 
jtional Congress and later threatened 
‘to replace it. 


The South African government 
could not tolerate the rise of this 


important Black Workers Union and 
consequently introduced the Native 
Administration Bill with its embody- 
ing drastic Sedition Clauses. The ob- 
ject of the bill was to check the on- 
ward march of African Labor and 
the L.C.U. in particular. Demonstra- 
tions against the bill, unprecedented 
in the annals of South African his- 
tory were organized throughout. the 
country. The I. C. U. was affiliated 
with the International Federation of 


Trade Unions and cabled that body 


seeking International support. 
With the help of the I. F. T. U. and 
the South African Trade Union Con- 
gress, Kadalie was able to keep the 
worst clauses of the Native Admini- 
stration Bill from being written into 
law. Later he pleaded for a better 
consideration of African labor before 
the League of Nations and attended 
the International Trade Union Con- 
gress which met in Paris in 1927. 
That same year he made an extensive 
speaking tour of the United States. 
Before his death in 1932, his Indus- 
trial and Commercial Workers Union 
of Africa had a membership of nearly 
100,000. 
Articles by Clements Kadalie from 
the Messenger Magazine: 
“Aristocracy of White Labor 
Africa” August 1924. 
“Black Trade Unionism in Africa” 
November 1924. 
“A Call From Macedonia” 
Pleases check 1923 issues. 
“Growth of African Trade Union- 
ism” September 1927. 
“Political Storms in Africa” 
August 1925. 
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LASEKAN 


A collection of pastels and water- 
color paintings by Akinola Lasekan, 
a self-taught Nigerian artist, is now 
on exhibit at the home of President 
and Mrs. Harold C, Case of Boston 
University, 225 Bay State road. 

The paintings, which are being 
shown in cooperation with the Afri- 
can Research and Studies Program 
at the University, will be on display 
for special functions at the president’s 
home until Merch 15. They are being 
exhibited by arrangement with the 
Harmon Foundation of New York 
City. 

Mr. Lasekan, whose paintings have 
received several prizes since his first 
exhibit in 1944, acquired his talent 
largely through his own efforts. Af- 
ter the death of his father, which 
occurred when Lasekan was four 


years old, formal schooling was im- 
possible. He pursued his interest in 
painting, however, picking up what 
eclectic information he could about 
art. His nearest approach to formal 
training was through a correspond- 
ence course from England, 
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Lasekan’s 


painting of Winston 
Churchchill was sold to aid a war 
charity in 1940 for $700. He won 
first prize in the All Nigerian Book 
Cover Design Competition in 1944, 
and several of his paintings are now 
in the Nigerian Government Collec- 
tion, 

In addition to his work in oils, 
pastels, watercolor and pen and ink, 
Mr. Lasekan is well-known for his 
cartoons, having authored a cartoon 
book dealing with political subjects. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S CORNER 


For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 


BROWNE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

When a person has spent his whole 
life in the education of others, it is 
fitting that a school be named for 
him. The Browne Junior High 
School, on 24th Street near Benning 
Road in the Northeast Section of 
Washington City, is named for just 
such a person, HUGH M. BROWNE, 
a great educator, whose entire life 
was spent in schools where first he 
secured his own education, and then 
for the rest of his life helped to edu- 
cate others. 


Hugh M. Browne received the 
greater part of his education in the 
schools of Washington City. where 
he was born of John and Elizabeth 
Wormley Browne in 1851. He first 
attended a private school and then 
he went to the public schools for 
his elementary and high school 
courses. He received his A.B. degree 
from Howard University in 1875. 
His post-graduate work was done in 
Princeton, New Jersey, where he at- 
tended the Princeton Theological 
School and was graduated with the 
B.D. degree in 1878. He was or- 
dained a minister in the Presbytery of 
Washington, D.C., and was licensed 
May 20, 1878. Not only in this coun- 
try did he study, but also abroad — 
in Germany and in Edinburgh, Scot- 


land. 


Thoroughly prepared and_ well 
trained in the schools here and a- 
broad, Hugh Browne was now ready 
to begin his life’s work. He started 
his career far away from his native 
home in Monrovia, Africa, where he 
was professor in Monrovia College. 
After his service there, he returned 
to the United States in 1886 and be- 
came head teacher of the Department 
of Physics in the Colored High 
School of Washington, D.C., which 
position he held until 1898. 


His other teaching experiences 
were in other parts of the country. 
In 1898 he became teacher of Phys- 
ics at Hampton Institute in Hampton, 


Virginia, In September, 1900, he ac- 


cepted the principalship of the col- 
ored High School in Baltimore, 
Maryland. In 1902 he was appointed 
Princal of Cheyney Institute for col- 
ored youth at Cheyney, Pennsylvania. 
Here he remained until 1913, at 
which time he resigned. 

He died in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 30. 1923, but was 
buried in Washington, D.C., his na- 
tive city. For his singleness of pur- 
pose and his service to the youth of 
his generation at home and abroad, 
Hugh M. Browne will always be an 
inspiration not only to all interested 
in education, but also to the young 
people who are receiving their educa- 
tion year after year in the building 
that bears his name. 


KNOW YOUR HISTORY 
By Jessie H. Roy 

When the Revolutionary War was 
over, and America had become a 
free nation, the next step was expan- 
Families moved westward in 
large numbers, steadily pushing the 
frontier ahead of them. Of course, 
there were terrible hardships to over- 
come, but the thriving communities 
which grew up wherever the pioneers 
settled, were ample proof that the 
battles against the French, against un- 
friendly Indians, and against rugged 
forces of nature had been won. 

In all of this growth, the Negro 
had a large part. The brawny muscles 
of the Negro worker, whether slave or 
free, helped frontiersmen clear the 
forests, rout enemies, and build the 
towns and cities. But of most interest 
to us are the Negro pioneers who 
went West on their own. Of these you 
do not read very much, but their 
stories are as thrilling as any tale of 
covered wagon days you could find 
anywhere, 


sion. 


In the early days, the great major- 
ity of Negro pioneers were necessari- 
ly slaves or servants; but by the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Negro 
pioneers were making themselves 
known in many parts of the midwest 
and the farwest. Of the earlier col- 
ored pioneers, an unknown Negro 
slave was an excellent example, Dur- 
ing the war with France, this hero 
held a mountain pass single-handed 
until the Americans were able to get 


there and hold it for themselves. Al 
though this brave man’s name is not 
known to us, the highest mountain 
peak in Pennsylvania is called “Ne- 
gro Mountain” in his honor. 


Later, during the middle 1800's, 
several able Negroes established 
homes for themselves in the West, 
and became outstanding citizens of 
their communities. Among these was 
William Alaxander Leidesdorff, who 
settled in San Francisco, California, 
in 1841. Mr, Leidesdorff became one 
of the city’s most prominent and val- 
uable citizens. He not only fought 
on the side of America against Mex- 
ico for the possession of California. 
but also became “captain of the port 
and treasurer of the town.” A street 
in San Francisco is named for him. 


Some day, it would be good for 
you to read the story of this man 
by Mrs, G, C. Turner in Pioneers of 
Long Ago. Other interesting accounts 
of him may be found in several oth- 
er books and magazines. 


In 1843, George Bush and his fam- 
ily organized a wagon train of pion- 
eers who traveled from Missouri to 
Puget Sound in the state of Washing- 
ton, In this train were several white 


‘families, but Mr. Bush was the lead- 


er of the group. The trip took many, 
many months, and the pioneers had 
many thrilling adventures and many 
narrow escapes from hostile Indians. 


When, at last, they reached their 
journey’s end, everyone thought that 
the long, hard trip had been well 
worth the trouble—so beautiful was 
the scenery which lay before them. 


The settlement arose near Puget 
Sound, and became a very successful 
and pleasant one in spite of the unfair 
treatment of the organizer. Mr. Bush. 
Although the land on which the Bush 
family settled was given to them by 
Congress. Mr. Bush was denied title 
to it at first simply because he was 
a Negro. He finally did get title to 
his land. and a thriving settlement 
gave testimony to the leadership of 
a Negro. 


Another very noteworthy settle. 
ment in the far Northwest, was that 
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of Centralia, Oregon. This settlement 

was established by George Washing- 
ton, the son of a Negro slave. George 
was adopted by a white family by 
the name of Cochran. 

In 1850, George, who had long 
carried his share of the financial load 
of the Cochran family, sold every- 
thing he owned and, with his foster 
parents, organized a group of pion- 
eers who wished to settle in Oregon. 

They, too, traveled by covered wag- 
on train from Illinois to Oregon, 

Like Mr. Bush, George had trouble 
holding title to the land he bought 
because he was a Negro. Then he had 
a plan. He asked the Cochrans to 
take title to the land, which they did. 
Four years later, George bought the 
land back from them and was given 
title to it. 

When the Northen Pacific Rail- 
road crossed his land, in 1872, George 
decided to build a town beside the 
railroad. He called his town Central- 
ia. In a few years, the town became 
a very prosperous and thriving one, 
partly due to George’s foresight and 
unselfishness. He invited people to 
live in the town, and gave financial 
aid to those who needed it. 

To this day, Centralia stands as 
a monument to the enterprise and in- 
telligence of a Negro pioneer. 

Not all pioneers traveled by cov- 
ered wagon, however. There was one 
who got where he was going in an 
open boat. This was Jean Baptiste 
Point Du Sable, who came singing 
up what is now Chicago River in a 
canoe. This happened long before 
the covered wagon trains got started. 

Du Sable was born in Haiti, but 
came to America at an early age. For 
a while, he lived in Louisiana. Then. 
he settled where the great city of 
Chicago now stands. A model of the 
log hut he built was on display at 
the World’s Fair held in Chicago in 
1933; so, although Du Sable is not 
mentioned in most history books as 
the first settler of Chicago, people 
still remember that he was. 

The Negro pioneers mentioned in 
this brief sketch are only examples of 
the many. There were several more; 
but these few will give you some idea 
of the Negro’s part in the growth and 

expansion of our great country. 

Add these facts to those of the be- 
ginnings of American colonization, 
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and you will begin to understand the 
need for a complete history of Amer- 


ica which will include the contribu- 
tions of all her citizens. 
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HIGHLANDER 


(Continued from Page 170) 


help aud to help each other and to 
get what was rightfully theirs when 
government relief came under the 
New Deal. Highlander set up a free 
nursery school for the children of 
the montains, a school hot lunch pro- 
gram. It started a sewing cooperative, 
a young people’s recreation program, 
it sponsored square dancing and folk 
singing for the community and cre- 
ated a weekly newspaper. 


When the problems of the people 
in the Cumberland mountains be- 
came involved in labor organizations 
and farm unions and farm cooperat- 
ives, Highlander turned its attention 
to those areas. These activities nat- 
urally the school for the 
first time in the integration cause. 
Highlander’s workshops soon brought 
out. clearly to those working to 
achieve democracy in farming and 
industry in the south that Negroes 
had to be considered as people too 
—that co-ops, labor unions, and farm 
organizations could not really serve 
the interests of the people if any 
group of the people were excluded. 
So when the Supreme Court decisions 
paved the way for legal integration 
in the south, Highlander was already 
conditioned to meet that problem too 

by being just what it had set out 

be: a school for problems. where 
people. Negroes and whites, could 
get together to learn mainly from 
each other. The mountain community 
remembering what Highlander had 
meant to it during the bad years of 
the depression, stuck by Highlander 
and supported its program of bring- 
ing Negroes, as well as whites to its 
workshops, even if it did not itself, 
as yet of integration. 


involved 


approve 


At the school, Miss Septima Clark. 
now the Director of Education. has 
been an outstanding example of cour- 
age and leadership in the fight for 
the rights of an oppressed and down- 
trodden people. She states very vig- 
orously: “I’m a Negro, born black 
in a white man’s land. My name is 
Septima Clark, | am a teacher.” “I 
have spent nearly all my adult life 
teaching citizenship to children who 
really aren't citizens. They have ful- 
filled all the requirements for citizen- 


ship; many of their fathers and broth- 
ers have died for their country — 
bullets and bombs tear black skin 
as easily as white, and all men bleed 
red.” “But this is not enough to 
qualify them to vote, to receive a 
decent education, to live in a house 
unless others have abandoned it as 
inadequate. This is the story of the 
children I have tried to teach good 
citizenship.” 


“I can no longer aid in their edu- 
cation, because | joined in the move- 
nient to help them claim their citi- 
zenship; I was refused employment 
for asking for something that right- 
fully belongs to them, But, we must 


never grow bitter, ours is a struggle 
for a better, a more united America.” 

In spite of this deep feeling about 
the struggle in the south, Septima 
Clark is now devoting her full time 
to the struggle for equal opportuni- 
ties for Negroes. 

Under her leadership at Highland- 
er Folk School, the worshops are 
emphasizing the problems of integra- 
tion. More than 400 Negro and white 
community leaders from the south 
have attended those workshops in the 
last three years. 

Formal lectures and informal dis- 
cussions are planned so that the par- 
ticipants can share mutual problems 
and arrive at answers that can be 


“I have spent all my life teaching citizenship to children who really 


aren’t citizens.” 


—Septima Clark 
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applied in the home towns of the par- 
ticipants. Highlander is planning on 
expanding its program to help the 
people of the south solve the prob- 
lems of integration. 


The stories coming out of these 
workshops are ones of a proud peo- 
ple carrying forward a struggle with- 
out bitterness and hate, but with 
courage and tolerance, 


The Orangeburg, South Carolina 
story is one that is writing a new end- 
ing to an old story in the south. 


In September 1955, fifty-seven Ne: 
groes asked that their children re- 
ceive more adequate education and 
be allowed to enter non-segregated 
public schools, This petition was filed 
in the county seat of Orangeburg in 
September 1955, 

One month earlier, thirty-seven 
persons in nearby Elloree had asked 
for the same right. The answer was 
the same throughout Orangeburg 
County. The Negroes were intimi- 
dated, threatened with economic ruin, 
all in a locale that was described as 
having a wonderful racial policy. 

In the town of Orangeburg. a 
mother whose baby had been sup- 
plied a special milk formula for 
more than a year, was denied this 
service because she asked for her 
rights, A farmer near Elloree who 
owned 350 acres, clear of debt, was 
refused a small loan. 


The white Citizens Council cut 
off all supplies and credit to the small 
merchants and farmers who signed 
the petition, Paid informers were 
posted about town to report anyone 
offering aid. 

The school board at Elloree de- 
manded that all teachers sign a state- 
ment that they were not members of 


the NAACP. The school board also 


Mrs. Rosa Parks (right) at Highlander Workshop 


insisted that the teachers sign a state- 
ment that they were opposed to inte- 
gration, This, the twenty-four Negro 
teachers refused to do and they were 


all fired in May 1956, 


This too, is an old story in the 
south, Negroes asking for their 
rights, white men not only denying 
them their rights, but adding perse- 


cution. 


Highlander is playing an important 
part in writing new endings to these 
stories by having as one of its fore- 
most goals, that of getting the major- 
ity to speak out for law and order. 


The 1957 Anniversary program 
was largely pointed in this direction. 
This anniversary was climaxed by a 
Labor-Day week-end. The St. Louis 
Post Dispatch said in an editorial, 
“Highlander is helping to remake the 
south. It has done a lot in its quiet. 
modest may. It has much to do.” Two 
hundred persons attended the three- 
day program highlighted by talks by 
Reverend Martin Luther King and 
Aubrey Williams of Montgomery, 
Alabama. Intensive workshop discus- 
sions led by the seminar chairman, 


Dr. John B. Thompson, Dean of the 
Rockefellow Memorial Chapel, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave the workshop 
participants a review of Highlanders 
past 25 years of service to the south, 


_and a searching look at the segrega- 


tion problems of the present and the 
future. 


Participants in this 25th Anniver- 
sary celebration read hike a roll call 
of persons prominent in the integra- 
tion struggle. Included were Dr. 
Alonzo Moron, President of Hampton 
Institute: Mr. Alan McSwain, Clin- 
ton, Tennessee; Mrs, Rosa Parks, 
Montgomery, Alabama, and many 
others. Participants shared not only 
their knowledge but pledged $2500 
in financial support to the school. 


While the Labor Day Seminar was 
the climax to the schools expanding 
program for 1957, it was pointed out 
that more than 200 participants in 
five workshops that year felt the need 
of the urgency for southern whites 
and Negroes to continue to work for 
integration. More work was advocat- 
ed in North Carolina and Florida. 
Everyone indicated a need of more 
workshops in 1958. Workshop lead- 
ers in 7 southern states indicated that 
more attention needs to be given to 
the problems of Negroes registering 
and voting in the south. 


Although many people can testify 
to the soundness of Highlanders Ad- 
ult Education Program, Governor 
Griffin of Georgia thinks differently 
and branded the “Seminar on the 
South Thinking Ahead” as a “Com- 
munist Training School.” Speaking 
through the Georgia Commission on 
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Education, set up to prevent integra- 
tion, he says, “the gathering was for 
the purpose of discussing methods 
and tactics of precipitating racial 
strife and tension.” 

An undercover agent, one Edward 
Friend, was sent to a Highlander 
Workshop last summer by Governor 
Griffin. This agent paid his fee and 
represented himself as an employee 
of the Water Pollution Department 
of the state of Georgia. There was no 
way of knowing that he was a mem- 
ber of the White Citizens Council, or 
an official “infiltrator.2 Georgia’s 
undercover agent’s reports of partici- 
pants included along with Reverend 
Martin Luther King, the name of an 
alleged Communist Daily Worker re- 
porter. This charge has not been veri- 
fied. However, Highlander does not 
welcome persons with a totalitarian 
philosophy either of the extreme 
right or the extreme left. 


Highlanders tax exempt status has 
recently been restored by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, after it had been 
revoked through the action of several 
well-known southern congressional 


figures. including Senator Eastland 
of Mississippi. Facts did not substan- 
tiate their claims, so that late in 1957, 
the tax exempt status that Highland- 
er had previously enjoyed as an edu- 
cational institution was restored, 


Highlander itself has a problem— 
the problem of increasing its effec- 
tiveness. Obviously it cannot exist 
on the basis of small fees charged 
students for the workshops, Neither 
can it rely wholly on the support it 
gets from certain foundations. It is 
then necessary for this school to get 
increased support from individuals. 
At last year’s Labor-Day Week-end 
session, a number of the participants 
joined in a plan of monthly pledges 
— the Guarantors Fund — where 
persons interested in Highlander 
agreed to send the school a certain 
sum each month. For some the pledge 
was $1.00 a month; for one it was 
$50.00 a month. However, more mon- 
ey is needed if Highlander is to keep 
on being an effective outpost of De- 
mocracy in the south, “This adult 
education schoo] has seen the prob- 
lem in the south and dared to go at 
it.” It would be a pity if for the lack 
of a really small amount of addition- 
al funds it needs from individuals; 


this school’s lights would have to be 
dimmed, especially at this critical 
time in the progress of the nation 
toward a truly democratic solution of 
the race problem. 
Wendall A. Parris. Chairman 
Wash. Area Highlander Comm. 


TRILOGY 


(Continued from Back Page) 
tury. 

Not everyone in America support- 
ed the Revolution, or subscribed to 
the principles of the Declaration, or 
approved the new instrument of gov- 
ernment. Changes in institutions and 
in the attitudes which sustain them 
are painfully slow; yet, change they 
must to meet the needs of the people 
in a changing environment or they 
will perish. There are always some 
who refuse to accept this simple fact. 
It was crystal clear to the men who 
framed the Constitution; and, with 
unparalleled wisdom, they provided 
that the Constitution should be the 
supreme law of the land and subject 
to interpretation by the courts. The 
functions and duties of the federal 
courts, therefore, came to include the 
establishment of precedents, the defi- 
nition of rights, the enforcement of 
the law, and the establishment of a 
system of jurisprudence for the regu- 
lation of society. The fathers provid- 
ed, also, for an amending process, 
and therefore for a redistribution of 
powers, and for either an expansion 
or a negation of governmental author- 
ity as the people might wish. So it 
is that we have two parallel process- 
es, closely interrelated, never com- 
pletely separate — namely, judicial 
statesmanship on the one hand, spirit- 
ual and intellectual ferment on the 
other. Out of the experiences, the 
aspirations, and the faith of the 
people came new ideas: ideas that 
are discussed in the family circle, the 
club, the church, the political conven- 
tion, wherever and however there is 
a meeting of minds. Ideas are refined 
by this discussion, ultimately stated 
in classic form, translated into law, 
and sometimes written into the Con- 
stitution or immortalized in the lit- 
erature and_ political instiutions of 
the world. Such were Magna Charta. 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
statement of human rights in the 


Charter of the United Nations. 


The generation of men who gave 
to the world such priceless political 
documents as the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights, thus initiating a new 
social order for the Western world, 
went as far as they possibly could 
in guaranteeing a maximum of indi- 
vidual freedom, There was nothing 
as spectacular as the memorable night 
of August 4, 1789, in France when 
nobles and clergy vied with each 
other in surrendering their privileges 
and unjust advantages. We appeared 
to be beyond the need for abolition 
of classes and inequalities by sweep- 
ing decree. Reforms proceded in or- 
derly fashion. Princely landed estates 
were broken up and sold to yeomen 
farmers, putting an end to quitrents. 
Barbaric criminal codes were revised. 
Separation of state and church, 
though somewhat prolonged, was 
accomplished without difficulty. Col- 
onialism was rejected and admission 
of new states agreed upon. Property- 
holding qualifications for the fran- 
chise were replaced by universal 
manhood suffrage. Equal division of 
estates among one’s children replaced 
primogeniture and entail. Humane 
bankruptcy laws put an end to im- 
prisonment for debts, Society took 
over from the family responsibility 
for education, and established free 
public schools. Nowhere in all of this 
did men encounter any really stub- 
born opposition, All the inequalities. 
all the class distinctions, all the in- 
justices and artificial badges of su- 
periority had been based upon the 
false doctrine of biological inequali- 
ty, and had been supported by men 
who really believed that wealth, cul- 
ture, and intelligence were synony- 
mous terms. These people lost their 
argument on every major issue except 
slavery and women’s rights, because 
in those two areas alone were there 
visible differences between 
Reason gave way to prejudice be- 
cause even intellectual pygmies could 
see female bodies and black skins. 

The fifty-five men who framed the 
Constitution, acting in the name of 
the people, created a 
which drew its powers from the peo- 
ple. They were a remarkable group 
of men, old hands at framing consti- 
tutions, and masters of the science of 


persons, 


government 
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government. They knew that, what- 
ever the nature of their achievement 
in the convention, the sucecss or fail- 
ure of everything done up to that 
point depended upon ratification by 
the several conventions in the states. 
Slavery was so abhorrent to the ma- 
jority of these men that the words 
slave and slavery do not appear in 
the Constitution. It was in process 
of being abolished by state action 
everywhere north of the 
states, Virginia had passed its peak 
of prosperity. Slavery was no longer 
profitable there, and the state’s dele- 
gation in the Convention was strong- 


tobacco 


ly opposed to slavery. Sea-island cot- 
ton could be produced only in the 
Charleston-Savannah region and only 
there was slavery really profitable. 
There was no reason to suppose that 
slavery would expand; there was ev- 
ery reason to suppose it would quick- 
ly disappear. It was utterly incompat- 
ible with the principles on which the 
nation was being established, and 
Congress was given the power to 
abolish it through control of the for- 
eign slave trade, interstate commerce, 
the territories, and the admission of 
states. Whatever misgivings there may 
have been over not striking it down 
at once were not overpowering 
enough to risk failure of ratification 
by the people of the cotton-growing 
area, 


Then occurred one of those impon- 
derables of history that intrigue the 
historian and confound the philoso- 
pher. The cotton gin was invented 
six years after the Constitution was 
written. The trend toward abolition 
of slavery was reversed. The Black 
Belt developed; and, when the for- 
eign slave trade was prohibited in 
1807, states like Virginia replaced 
Africa 
The continent of Africa had been rav- 
ished to supply labor for America. 


as the source of supply. 


Ten million persons in all were car- 
ried out as slaves, a hundred million 
died before the terror ended. The 
presence of so many Ngroes in Amer- 
ica (four million by 1860) soon be- 
came, and it remained, the acid test 
of the new democracy. This was so 
because the struggle for democratic 
rights never ceases. It proceeds by 
political change and by social evolu- 
tion. The philosophic crusade begun 
by the Revolution gave us a funda- 


mental law, composed primarily of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. The Declaration was 
a statement of principles. It was ex- 
pected that people in their relation- 
ship with each other, and above all, 
persons vested with competent author- 
ity, would behave in conformity with 
those principles. It might not always 
be possible for our legislatures or 
our executives at any given mement 
to measure up to the highest level of 
our expressed ideals, but certainly 
they, and law-enforcement officers, 
were under obligation never to act 
in such manner as to do violence to 
them: and certainly it was the duty 
of the courts, whenever a case at all 
doubtful presented itself, to resolve 
the doubt according to legal as well 
as common-sense direction in favor 
of liberty and against what restrains 
it. 


It soon became apparent that how- 
ever great our progress in making 
America a temple of responsible indj- 
vidual freedom in many respects 4 
and the achievement was monument- 
al—there was a wide discrepancy 
between what we said and what we 
did, between our professions abroad 
and our practices at home in the field 
of race relations. Wherever slavery 
went as an economic system, it soon 
became a social system; and those 
who profited economically and so- 
cially by it erected a studied defense 
of it as a system of racial adjustment. 
It was said that the Negro was bio- 
logically inferior to the white. and 
incapable of making advancement 
even if given an opportunity; and 
that the two races could live side by 
side only on the basis of slavery for 
the Negro. This rationalization was 
widely accepted then and is today. 
It was the basis for all the restrictive 
laws, known as “black codes” in the 
Northern states. These were largely 
abolished before 1860. It was the 
basis for slavery, abolished by the 
Civil War, the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment between 1861 and 1867. It was 
the basis for the laws and practices 
reducing Negroes to a modified form 
of slavery known as_ second-class 
citizenship in certain Southern states 
since that time. Slavery merely en- 
shrined the doctrine. It-was the tem- 
ple where bigotry, prejudice, and in- 
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humanity were worshipped; and any- 
one who thinks in terms of slavery 
alone will never understand the his- 
tory of this terrifying struggle, so 
prophetic of the conflict between de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism in the 
world today. The basic tenet of de- 
mocracy is exaltation of the individ-— 
ual, recognition of his natural rights, 
and protection against restraints by 
governments and by his fellow men 
that he may develop his talents to 
the utmost of his ability and not die 
with his highest faculties in an em- 
bryonic state, 


Slavery was abolished in all the 
northern states by 1804, in the Old 
Northwest by the Ordinance of 1787, 
and in most of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase by the law of 1820, Elsewhere, 
it was recognized by state constitu- | 
tions and sustained by state laws. It 
was defended as a positive good to 
both races: and no evidence exists 
of any effort to alleviate its harsher 
features by law, or of any contem- 
plation of its ultimate extinction. By 
1850, three and one-half million men, 
women, and children were reduced 
to the level of the beasts of the field, 
to all practical ends denied the pro- 
tection of the law and the courts, 
and their masters elevated to a dom- 
inant role in society. 

These slave-owning families, con- 
stituting less than one third of the 
white population, controlled the so- 
cial, economic, and political life of 
their section, They had erected a for- 
midable body of restrictive legislation 
to control the slaves and perpetuate 
slavery. They had abolished free en- 
quiry and discussion. They had driv- 
en into exile all who refused to be 
silenced. They furnished the intellec- 
tual ladership for the party which 
controlled the Federal government. 
They had struck down the right of 
petition to Congress. They had chal- 
lenged the supremacy of the Federal 
Law. They were censoring the United 
States mails. They had devised an in- 
genious theory of concurrent majori- 
ty which would have reduced public 
policies to the moral standards of 
whatever section possesed the lowest 
cultural the They 
were denying with increasing vehem- 
ence the principle of universal man- 
hood suffrage. They were denouncing 
as glittering generalities the two great 
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charters of western liberalism, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights. They 
were defending the status quo and 
demanding some new governmental 
machinery to provide for themselves 
local autonomy within the nation, 


Elsewhere in the United States, the 
progression of liberal ideas had en- 
countered but. had largely overcome 
the deadening influence of the doc- 
trine of racial inequality. Humani- 
tarians and intellectuals from New 
England and the Old Northwest, their 
ranks reinforced by courageous exiles 
from the slave country, joined in the 
early 1830's for a vigorous defense 
of human rights. They saw men and 
women who had fled from the un- 
bearable evils of slavery dragged 
away and returned to the slave coun- 
try. Because alleged fugitives were 
denied the most obvious elements of 
due process—habeas corpus, open 
trial, testimony of witnesses, counsel 

they saw citizens of their communi- 
ties carried away into slavery, and 
carried away despite state laws de- 
signed to protect colored persons 
against kidnapping. They encountered 
a determined effort by governing bod- 
ies of colleges to curtail academic 
freedom and suppress all discussion 
of slavery. They saw committees of 
vigilantes organized in a hundred 
places by private citizens, who arro- 
gated to themselves the right of sup- 
plying what they claimed were de- 
ficiencies of the law. They saw those 
mobs break up peaceable assemblages 
of men and women, drive them out of 
their home communities, destroy 
printing presses, schools, and homes, 
and frequently maim and sometimes 
kill those who encountered their dis- 
pleasure. They saw public officials— 
mayors, sheriffs, chiefs of police — 
stand idly by and watch, sometimes 
encourage, these mob actions. The 
Mayor of Cincinnati was the leader 
of one such mob, The leader of an- 
other, Samuel Beardsley, was _re- 
warded with the attorney-generalship 
of New York state and subsequently 
was appointed chief justice of that 
state’s supreme court. They heard 
public officials, even the President 
of the United States, charge the guilt 
of these mobs to their victims, a mon- 
strous perversion of logic to be sure, 
but not unknown today. 


Viewed in its entirety, the United 
States, both north and south, pre- 
sented a dismal picture in the eight- 
een hundred thirties. As one observ- 
er said, it was “enough to make the 
Angels weep, if Angels can mourn.” 
Ten years of determined effort stem- 
med the tide of reaction, but the road 
back was long and difficult. The great 
liberals of the day never hesitated in 
their support of the basic ideas of the 
Founding Fathers: (1) Natural law 
ig unchangeable and everlasting. and 
the natural rights of man are above 
the power of government to destroy 
or deny. (2) All men are equal in 
their natural endowment of rights. 
(3) Governments derive their author- 
ity from the people, and their pri- 
mary purpose is to make these natur- 
al rights of men more secure, and to 
protect the individual in their enjoy- 
ment. (4) All citizens, therefore, are 
entitled to equality under the law 
and in the admistration of justice. 
The Founding Fathers, in order to 
preserve these principles, 
their children a written Constitution, 
a complete system of federal and 
state courts, and judicial review,— 
in short, the finest guarantees for 
orderly processes fo the law, and for 
protection of the most humble per- 
son against injustice by individuals 
or by majorities the world has even 
seen. 


gave to 


The great liberals knew all of this, 
but they knew, too, that something 
was wrong — something more than 
the visible, horrifying spectacle of 
three and one-half million people in 
chains. Slavery would have to go. 
That much was certain; but the un- 
derlying philosophical basis upon 
which it rested must go also, or be 
neutrailized, else the evil genius of 
men would undo the reforms already 
accomplished and prevent the com- 
plete fulfillment of emancipation. 
Something must be done, also, to 
protect men and women from the 
negligence of local law-enforcement 
officials to perform their duty. Civil 
rights had proved to be highly vul- 
nerable to violation by criminals who 
enjoyed immunity both from restraint 
and from punishment by state and 
local governments, 

The final decision was to take those 
principles upon which the nation was 
founded, which they believed always 
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to have been true and morally bind- 
ing on governments and individuals, 
and constitutionalize them. This 
translation of principles into consti- 
tutional rights, making them binding 
and obligatory on government was 
thirty years in the making. Thirty 
years of petition and prayer and ar- 
gument for repeal of the black laws; 
thirty years of writing declarations 
of sentiment, newspaper editorials, 
sermons, and lectures; thirty years of 
solid arguments in the courts, on the 
hustings, and in political conventions 
—all of it purified and clarified by 
the fiery ordeal of the Civil War. 

It was the year 1866. The terrible 
sacrifices required to preserve the 
Union, to establish forever the su- 
premacy of federal law, and to free 
three and one-half million slaves had 
been made. One step remained. To 
throw the protecting mantle of the 
Constitution over these people. To 
bring the full power of the Federal 


government and through it of the na- 


tional conscience to bear upon this 
never-ending task of securing to every 
person his or her natural rights, the 
equal protection of the laws, and the 
operation of every safeguard known 
to the administration of justice. This 
was done by the first section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment: 

All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the priv- 
ileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life. 
liberty, nor property, without due 
process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 
There is no question of the intent 

and purpose of this Amendment. 
Every person born in this country 
was a citizen of the United States, 
the equal of every other citizen re- 
gardless of any artificial distinctions 
of birth, color, religion, economic 
status, or otherwise, and secondarily 
a citizen of the state where he lived. 
As a person, he possessed certain nat- 
ural rights; as a citizen of the United 
States, he was entitled to the security 
of those rights by the government 
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of the United States, and to all the 
safeguards of due process, and equal 
protection of the laws, regardless of 
anything a state might try to do or 
say or fail to do. These were privil- 
eges and immunities of persons who 
were citizens of the United States — 
not privileges and immunitjes of 
United States citizenship. The same 
principles — which, | must repeat, 
are basic political ideas in the United 
States — would entitle any person to 
the same treatment from any govern- 
ment under which he might live. 
What was said here was that no state 
government was going to be allowed 
to violate them insofar as persons 
born or naturalized in the United 
States were concerned. This Amend- 
ment was intended to open the way 
for a complete and comprehensive 
body of congressional legislation for 
the protection of the individual citi- 
zen. It was intended to authorize fed- 
eral law-enforcement agencies to 
bring to justice any person commit- 
ing a criminal act upon the person of 
a citizen. It was intended to give the 
courts the responsibility of striking 
down any state legislation denying to 
any person the equal protection of the 
laws, due process of law, or the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizenship 
defined in their broadest meaning of 
the natural rights of man. I know 
precisely what lawyers and the courts 
have said the Amendment did do: 
but, as a historian | know what it was 
intended to do and why; and I know 
that when the government of the 
greatest nation in the world cannot 
protect an individual citizen against 
violence by others, then citizenship 
becomes a mockery. 


These men knew it too, and their 
apprehensions were more than justi- 
fied. 

There has seemed to be no limit to 
the devilish ingenuity with which 
men sought to oppress and degrade 
the Negro citizen. Let me briefly enu- 
merate some of the categories of op- 
pression: (1) Exclusion from pri- 
vately owned and operated services 
to the public, such as hotels, restau- 
rants, housing, theatres; (2) segrega- 
tion_in publicly and privately owned 

‘and operated busses, schools, parks, 
libraries, hospitals, street cars; (3) 
denial of the franchise and of service 
on juries:; (4) denial of the right 


freely to buy and use farm lands and 
urban property: (5) mass arrests 
and detention to prevent migration 
to the North; (6) secret trial and 
punishment by illegally constituted 
tribunals of private citizens operating 
behind masks; (7) lynchings to such 
numbers as to constitute mass mur- 
der, and of such magnitude as to 
rival the ancient Roman orgies, a to- 
‘tel of 2,954 between 1889 and 1932. 
This alone, and it is by no means a 
complete catalogue, is an appalling 
record. To apologize for it would be 
in bad taste, to defend it exceedingly 
vulgar. No one, perhaps, possesses 
the wisdom fully to explain it. Few 
have the courage to say what they 
know to be true. 


Every schoolboy in the country has 
read that famous peroration of Web- 
ster’s beginning “When mine eyes 
shall be turned to behold for the 
lastytime the sun in Heaven, may I 
not see him shining on the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union”; or, if not, he has 
heard the equally famous toast of 
Andrew Jackson, “Our Union. It must 
be preserved!”; or, most certainly, 
that superbly written proclamation, 
“I consider, then, the power to annul 
a law of the United States, assumed 
by one state, incompatible with the 
existence of the Union, contradicted 
expressly by the letter of the Consti- 
tution, unauthorized by its spirit, in- 
consistent with every principle on 
which it was founded, and destructive 
of the great object for which it was 
formed.” We have gone on year after 
year glorifying the memory of An- 
drew Jackson as the man who put 
down nullification, oblivious to three 
very significant facts: (1) that the 
senatorial filibuster js the almost per- 
fect application of the doctrine of con- 
current majority; (2) that, practi- 
cally, preventing a constitutional ma- 
jority from bringing a bill to a vote 
(the definition of public policy) is 
no diflerent from nullification after 
it has been translated into law; and 
(3) that concurrent majority, nulli- 
fication, interposition, in 1832, and 
in 1957, are all one and the same 
thing: chaining the moral standards 
of the nation to dishonored counsels 
and dark politics. The situation con- 
tinues because each of the political 
parties is such a congeries of contra- 
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dictions, split into liberal and con- 
servative factions, that obstruction 
approaching sedition passes under 
the name of parliamentary preroga- 
tives. Congress is helpless to act in 
this important field. 


It was the year 1914. One hundred 
years since the revolution in Europe 
ended with the Congress of Vienna, 
the Old World turned back to con- 
servatism and reaction, and the Uni- 
ted States moved confidently forward 
under the Declaration and Constitu- 
tion toward democracy and liberal- 
ism. Ninteen hundred fourteen! The 
end of an era! Revolution again, and 
world-wide conflict of nations and 
ideas! Forty years of death and de- 
struction and no one sees the end. 
Nations die and empires crumble. 
The accumulated wealth of centuries 
disappears. Millions cry out for mer- 
cy and there is no deliverance, for 
great, antagonistic forces are pitted 
against each other and the struggle 
must go on. It is a ghastly struggle. 
and it involves the whole of humanity 
Men want to be free and totalitarian- 
ism enslaves them. They want free- 
dom as individuals under the rule of 
law and uniform justice to partici- 
pate freely in religious, intellectual, 
social, and political life. 


We were in about the same posi- 
tion in 1914 in relation to this revolu- 
tion as we had been after we wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. We 
had brought logic and plain common 
sense to bear upon the problem. We 
had started with the principles of the 
Declaration and had ended with the 
guarantees of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Wrapped up in that famous 
trilogy are the social teachings of 
Jesus, the philosophy of Locke, and 
the legal principles of Blackstone. It 
is as simple as the language of a 
generation of pioneers, but it has the 
sparkle of the stars, and the purity 
of the Golden Rule. Keep it in the 
proper historical perspective and 
everything is there: God and man — 
the natural rights of man—men and 
government—mutual obligations of 
allegiance and security — due pro- 
cess — equality of all men in the 
endowment of rights, the security of 
rights, the exercise of right, before 
the law and in the halls of justice. 
That is what we had to offer in 1914, 
and Woodrow Wilson gave it to the 
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world ina brilliant exposition of dem- 
ocratic principles, He succeeded in 
institutionalizing certain concepts, 
including the rule of law in interna- 
tional relationships, the right of 
every people to choose its own gov- 
ernment, and recognition of the dig- 
nity and rights of man in the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. The 
effort failed because of our own in- 
transigence; but three decades later 
the people of fifty nations came back 
to write all of it again into the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. Standing 
in the shadow of complete annihi- 
lation, they boldly expressed their 
determination “to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and 
small.” They said the purpose of the 
United Nations is “to achieve inter- 
national problems of an economic, 
social, cultural, and humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinctions as to race, sex, 
language, or religion.” 


Back in 1896, Mr. Justice Harlan 
of the Supreme Court, in one of the 
greatest dissents in the history of 
that tribunal, a dissent more impor- 
tant than all of his 703 opinions, 
said: 


The sure guaranty of peace and 
security of each race is the clear, 
distinct, unconditional recognition 
by our governments, national and 
state, of every right that inheres 
in civil freedom, and of equality 
before the law of all citizens of 
the United States without regard 
to race, State enactments, regulat- 
ing the enjoyment of civil rights, 
upon the basis of race, and cun- 
ningly devised to defeat legitimate 
results of the War, under the pre- 
tense of recognizing equality of 
rights, can have no other result 
than to render permanent peace im- 
possible and to keep alive a con- 
flict of races the continuance of 
which must do harm to all con- 
cerned, 


We boast of freedom enjoyed by 
our people above all other people. 
But it is difficult to reconcile that 
boast with a state of the law which, 


practically, puts the brand of serv- 
itude and degradation upon a large 
class of our fellow citizens, our 
equals before the law. 


Here was a man who had been a 
slaveholder, a bitter critic of the Lin- 
coln Administration, an opponent of 
the Thirteenth Amendment; who, as 
his colleague, Justice Brewer said, 
“retires at eight with one hand on 
the Constitution and the other on the 
Bible, safe and happy in a perfect 
faith in justice and righteousness.” 
He was a Justice, his biographer says, 
whose “legal philosophy was built 
upon the foundations of an almost 
religious reverence for the Constitu- 
tion.” He defended man’s natural 
rights and constitutional guarantees 
as valiantly as he had fought under 
George H. Thomas in defense of the 
Union. He insisted that Congress did 
have power under the Fourteenth 
Amendment to protect Negroes from 
discriminatory action of their fellow 
citizens, and that segregation in pub- 
lic places was a denial of equal pro- 
tection. His biographer says “The 
simplicity and directness with which 
he viewed it (the Constitution) ap- 
proaches that of the layman. He be- 
lieved that it should be construed in 
accordance with the views of the 
framers and the dictates of common 
sense.” What prophetic wisdom is 
here revealed — what claim to im- 
mortal stature in the annals of man’s 
long struggle to be free! 


Justice Harlan’s profession of faith 
was no more acceptable to his col- 
leagues of the Supreme Court than 
was Wilson’s two decades later to the 
senators who shared with him the 
treaty-making powers. But his prin- 
ciples, his logic, and his knowledge 
of history were singularly exact; and 
there came a day when the Supreme 
Court, in a series of cases ending 
with Brown vs. Board of Education 
and related cases generally termed 
the School Segregation Cases, did 
accept his interpretation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment and his social 
philosophy in the vital area of educa- 
tion. It was fortunate the decision 
came in this particular field because 
in the schoolroom as nowhere else 
lie the germs of a better life. The 
primary function of education is to 
teach people to live happily and har- 
moniously together. Whatever else it 
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does, if it fails at that point it fails 
fatally. 

That there should have been a de- 
cision broadening the judicial con- 
cept of equal protection of the law 
was inevitable. This is an age of rev- 
olution in human institutions. The 
pace quickens; it grows more rapid, 
more intense, as science annihilates 
space, rearranges the atom, and 
reaches for the secret of life itself, 
Second-class nationality and second- 
class citizenship are obsolete. We 
cannot retain color or race as deter- 
minants in administration of justice 
if we try, and the effort would cer- 
tainly prevent us from regaining or 
retaining the moral leadership of a 
world in which fewer than one-third 
of the people are white. 

Let not the turmoil of opposition 
blind us to the constructive force of 
this decision, Political parties will 
certainly be reorganized along more 
realistic lines than at present. Atomic 
power will lighten the burdens and 
enrich the lives of men beyond our 
fondest dreams, War will be put be- 
yond the pale of law. In time nation- 
alism will disappear. Our social at- 
titudes, our economic life, our insti- 
tutions will change. All of these things 
will come about in an atmosphere of 
stability and with a reasonable de- 
gree of orderly progress. It will be so 
because the highest court of the great- 
est judicial system in the world has 
taken a new look at the theory that 
liberty with all its proper adjuncts 
is the main design of government and 
has said in substance that the Consti- 
tution is a vibrant, living force, 
reaching far back into the lives of 
our people, and forward into an end- 
less future, and that it is the supreme 
law of the land and can be enforced 
by judicial processes. 

It is my conviction that this decis- 
ion has given Earl Warren a place 
in history beside John Marshall as a 
judicial statesman. It has revitalized 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
through it the basic political philos- 
ophy on which the nation was found- 
ed. It is to be devoutly hoped that this 
decision will be followed by an ae- 
ceptance of the historically correct 
definition of privileges and immuni- 
ties as the natural rights of man, bind- 
ing upon any and all governments, 
and enforceable by any and all agen- 
cies of government, 
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FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT TRILOGY 
IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


By Dwight L. Dumond 


Reprinted from Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review December 7, 1957, Vol. LXIV, No. 10 


A revolution in human institutions, 
unlike anything that ever had gone 
before, began in Europe with the 
Protestant Reformation. In this con- 
test, the church supported the Divine 
Right pretensions of the monarchs, 
the state maintained the authority of 
an established church, and the hier- 
archy of nobles and churchmen were 
pillars of privilege and prejudice. 
Slowly, over a period of two centur- 
ies, the genius of men broke that com- 
bination of arbitrary power. The 
system of liberal ideas growing out 
of this contest, and the logic by 
which it was sustained, were well 
known in America. The Atlantic was 
bridged both by men and by ideas. 
Roger Williams, for example, was 
the protege of that great architect of 
English common law, Sir Edward 
Coke, and a friend of Milton and 
Cromwell. He stands preeminent 
among early American humanitari- 
ans and democrats, recognizing nei- 
ther race, nor creed, nor caste. From 
Coke and Milton in England to Roger 
Williams in America, back to John 
Locke in England, and to the intellec- 
tual giants of the American Revolu- 
tion we may trace the developing con- 
cepts of a fundamental law, the so- 
cial compact, and the natural rights 
of man. The English colonies became 
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a haven of refuge for all who sought 
freedom: English Puritans, Dutch 
Reformers, Scotch Presbyterians, 
German Lutherans, French Hugue- 
nots, Quakers, Angelicans, and Jews. 
The leveling processes of frontier life 
made them one people, strongly in- 
dividualistic but strongly democratic 
in the broadest sense of the term — 
in religion, in social relations, and 
in political philosophy; and by the 
time of the Revolution, the natural 
rights of men were as self-evident to 
Americans as the warm, friendly soil 
they trod. 

There came a day, as this great 
revolution of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries reached its cli- 
max, when a Virginian saw beyond 
the narrow horizon of the existing 
social order the rise of the common 
man, and his vision gave him immor- 
tality. He was thoroughly familiar 
with the great classics of speculative 
thought. His family had been in 
America for four generations, He 
was passionately devoted to the cause 
of human freedom: and it is not 
likely that any person then living 
possessed a finer mind and power 
of expression. It seems inevitable that 
Jefferson should have been chosen 
to state the case for freedom: and 
he gave us in three sentences of the 
Declaration of Independence the sol- 
id foundation for the first permanent 
revolutionary government in the his- 
tory of the world: 


We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalien- 
able Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these 


rights, Governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. That whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness. 


Here was a statement of the prin- 
ciples on which men were seeking to 
establish a new nation. It brought 
other men and other nations to their 
support. providing the margin of 
victory. It laid the solid foundations 
of democracy in a land destined to 
control the world. It implemented 
the French Revolution which remade 
the social order of Europe. It in- 
spired the revolutions in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, thus giving a high 
degree of solidarity and complete- 
ress to man’s quest for freedom and 
justice. The United States of Ameri- 
ca came into being with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and for nearly 
two centuries the people have carried 
closer to their hearts than any other 
t-ezsure the testament of faith therein 
contained, One has only to mention 
the name of Jefferson or to speak of 
the Declaration to strike chords. not 
of remembrance, but of promise. The 
Declaration was a proclamation: it 
has become a revelation. Adoption of 
the Constitution was a further step in 
the institutionalizing of these princi- 
ples which had their roots deep in 
Arglo-Saxon history and for which 
men had fought for more than a cen- 
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